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doubtful titles where the meaning is ob- 
scure may be. ignored. Thousands of such 
slips should be written if titles are avail- 
able. 

5. The classification of these slips ac- 
cording to the tentative scheme is next in 
order. Pencil should invariably be used 
and the notation for the main subject 
omitted,— only the notation for the sub- 
divisions of the class in process of con- 
struction being written. 

6. Alteration of the tentative scheme 
during the classification of the slips by add- 
ing new subjects, rearranging those already 
incorporated, adding cross references, and 
in short, following out all of the funda- 
mentals of theory as suggested by the 
titles on the cards. 

If when say 10,000 titles have been so 
classed, it is found that 5,000 fall within 



one of say eight main divisions, it is proof 
that the main divisions have not been effi- 
ciently chosen for securing the shortest 
notation; and the division containing fifty 
per cent of the titles should, if possible, be 
subdivided and assigned the symbols of 
four or five main divisions, compressing 
the less used divisions under fewer 
symbols. 

7. The final scheme is thus evolved and 
after it is re-typed with wide spaces be- 
tween the lines, it is polished by the addi- 
tion of explanatory notes, cross references 
and illustrations. 

8. The index is then compiled from 
the classification and from treatises on the 
subject. This should be prepared, of course, 
on slips, preferably of half-card size, the 
noun preceding, followed by the limiting 
adjective and the notation. 



PRINCIPLES OP CLASSIFICATION 
By C. W. Andrews, Librarian, The John Crerar Library, Chicago 



The principles of classification should 
strictly speaking, include the theory of 
grouping all objects or subjects of human 
knowledge or interest. But we meet as 
librarians and the problems which concern 
us are the arrangement of the books and 
pamphlets on the shelves and of their 
titles in a classed catalog. 

An American library should adopt one 
of the three systems most generally used 
in this country and it would be a woeful 
waste of time and energy to attempt to 
construct a new one in the hope of avoiding 
the many defects of the existing systems. 
Our efforts, therefore, should be devoted 
to the expansion and improvement of these 
systems. I do not propose to enter into a 
discussion of their relative merits and 
shall only record my opinion that the 
simplicity of notation of the decimal 
classification greatly outweighs all its in- 
conveniences, deficiencies, and errors; and 
my belief that many of its inconveniences 



may be avoided and most of its deficiencies 
made good by well-advised treatment. 

The best treatment of the subject ac- 
cessible in print is Dr. Richardson's work 
on classification. In it he enumerates 
fourteen different principles which have 
been or might be employed, namely, logical, 
alphabetical author, alphabetical subject, 
chronological, geographical, size, color, 
binding, orthodoxy, form, literary value or 
interest, linguistic, chronological by acces- 
sion, breadth, thickness, weight, financial 
value. Many of these principles have been 
used as the chief factor, and most of them 
have been or might well be used as 
subordinate factors. The problems of their 
combination and of the expression of the 
result by convenient symbols are the real 
classification problems of the day. 

After selecting one of these principles 
as the basic one for any library, the others 
will have to be divided into two classes, 
those which will involve a physical segre- 
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gation of the books and therefore parallel 
the main classification and those which in- 
volve merely the subdivision of it. 

The nearly universal practice of Ameri- 
can libraries is to make a logical arrange- 
ment of the subjects the first principle. 
Assuming this, the factors that necessarily 
produce parallel classification are size, in- 
terest, orthodoxy or suitability for general 
use, financial value and conditional gifts. 
Those which are most often used to produce 
subdivisions of the main classification are 
alphabetical author, alphabetical subject, 
chronological, form. The geographical 
principle is used in some libraries as one 
of the determining factors, but in most 
as a subordinate one. 

The different sizes of books may well be 
considered first. The correct solution will 
depend upon two factors; first the greater 
or less necessity for an economical utiliza- 
tion of the storage space and second the 
number of books larger or smaller than the 
range selected as the most economical. 

Interest is used in practically every li- 
brary to some extent. This determines 
the choice of the collections shelved in the 
various reading rooms and near the de- 
livery desk. 

Orthodoxy or suitability for general use 
must be a determining factor in all li- 
braries which admit to the shelves but may 
well be adopted for all independently of 
this factor, in order to guard against un- 
restricted use through the catalogs and im- 
proper use by the employees. 

All the larger American libraries now 
possess books which are too valuable to be 
subjected to the chances of loss or theft 
necessarily involved in regular routine 
treatment. This involves their segregation 
and logically the establishment of another 
parallel classification, though we have 
found it possible in practice to put those 
of regular size with the books segregated 
because of their character, and the over- 
size books of both classes with the flat 
atlases. 

As to the conditional gifts which neces- 
sitate segregation and parallel classifica- 



tion I can only repeat the statements of 
all the authorities that such are to be ac- 
cepted only when the advantages outweigh 
the many disadvantages. 

If the usual system of call slips and call 
numbers is used by a library, it is evi- 
dent that the most logical and convenient 
symbol will indicate these parallel classifi- 
cations first, and it is right here that the 
simplicity of the notation of the decimal 
classification provides by far the most 
convenient method by the prefixing of a 
single letter. The two other systems con- 
sidered cannot do this without producing 
a very awkward combination. 

Taking up now those principles which 
in the usual practice are used to subdivide 
the main classification, I wish to emphasize 
the importance of the chronological and to 
express my belief that it is not used gen- 
erally enough. There are four great ad- 
vantages not sufficiently considered. First, 
the convenience to the reader admitted to 
the shelves who finds easily the books ar- 
ranged in the order which most nearly 
meets his probable object of securing a 
logical view of his subject, and certainly 
gives him the easiest way of keeping up 
with the additions made since his last vis- 
it. Second, the great advantage to the 
reader consulting the catalog in securing 
the same advantages. This is still more 
evident if the arrangement in the catalog 
is the inverse one by which the reader 
meets the latest first. Moreover, if he 
is interested in any particular period of the 
development of a subject, he is most easily 
enabled to determine what the library has. 
This advantage is only poorly secured by 
the alternative adopted by the Library of 
Congress of dividing some of its subject 
headings by periods. Third, in limiting 
the necessity of minute subdivisions in 
many subjects. For instance, it is not 
necessary to divide city transit by the meth- 
ods employed, for a chronological sub-ar- 
rangement will give exactly the same re- 
sults. Fourth, this sub-arrangement pro- 
vides a most convenient method of divid- 
ing scientific and technical books into 
those little used and those more used, in 
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order to give the latter the more accessi- 
ble shelves. 

The geographical principle is decidedly 
more orthodox and yet I doubt if its full 
value has been recognized by those apply- 
ing the classification. The Library of Con- 
gress relegates this principle almost wholly 
to the alphabetical subject catalog where 
it is awkward for the reader. The John 
Crerar Library, on the other hand, has 
magnified it with great success in its cata- 
logs, in the development of its topo- 
graphical index, which is explained in the 
Handbook of the library, and in a few 
cases has found it to provide a very satis- 
factory substitute for a logical subdivi- 
sion. For instance, we consider that most 
books in American libraries on the negro 
question are really studies of the social 
condition of the South and find 309.75 a 
most convenient place to shelve general 
books on this subject. 

Form is provided for by the Library of 
Congress chiefly in the subdivision of its 
subject headings but in all libraries ad- 
mitting to the shelves it would be recog- 
nized as a convenient principle in subdi- 
viding the books on the shelves. Some 
have even used it as a factor determining 
a parallel classification in the cases of peri- 
odicals and dictionaries, but to me the 
disadvantages of this use seem to out- 
weigh the advantages. 

Most American libraries use the alpha- 
betical author as the controlling factor of 
sub-arrangement but as I have just said, 
the comparative advantages of the chron- 
ological have not been duly considered, and 
the author arrangement should be much 
more limited than at present. 

There is left one other principle which 
also has in my opinion not been sufficient- 
ly considered or adopted, and that is the 
alphabetical subject. Dewey in his pre- 
face to the D. C. clearly states its ad- 
vantages and in the case of biographies 
the principle is generally followed. We 



have found that in many other cases it 
can be adopted to advantage. Not a few 
subjects provided for by the D. C. com- 
prise within their scope many objects 
which are not capable of any subdivision 
into really logical categories and these 
can be, as Dewey has pointed out, best 
treated by a purely alphabetical arrange- 
ment. We simplify the notation of this 
by translating the alphabetical arrange- 
ment into numbers, in accordance with a 
table worked out by Mr. Merrill of the 
Newberry Library. We find that this 
simplifies the call number materially, 
avoiding chance of mistakes due to a dou- 
ble combination of letters and figures and 
thus simplifying the work of the delivery 
desk. 

The advantages of the alphabetical ar- 
rangement are especially evident in the 
arrangement of the main classification on 
geography and history. Here we have lim- 
ited the logical divisions to countries and 
provinces, not carrying out, for instance, 
the division of the American states into 
sections or counties. We hold that we may 
reasonably expect any reader to know that 
literature on Lynn will be found under 
Massachusetts, but that it is not reasona- 
ble to expect him to know that it should 
be found under Essex county. We think 
that he will be better pleased on the whole 
to have the works on the counties of the 
states arranged in strictly alphabetical 
order with the cities of the state, and we 
have had no suggestion to the contrary 
from readers. 

You may have heard of the good wom- 
an who was asked to address the Sunday 
School, but who found that all she could say 
was " Be good, children, be good." My 
advice to classifiers in applying these prin- 
ciples is very nearly as simple. It is only 
"Consider the user rather than the sub- 
ject; record your decisions; and follow 
them." 



